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SERMONS  AND  LECTURES 

By  JOSEPH  FORT  NEWTON 
LIBERAL  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 


SUNDAY  MORNING,  NOVEMBER  16,  1913— LINCOLN  AT  GETTYSBURG 


Prayer 

Lord  of  Hosts,  the  shadow  of  history 
falls  over  us  as  we  bow  in  prayer — re- 
membering how  in  other  days  Thou 
didst  lead  our  fathers  through  a  Red 
Sea  of  war  out  of  the  house  of  bondage. 
Only  by  the  shedding  of  blood  may  sin 
be  cleansed ;  and  Thou  didst  heal  us  of 
our  sin,  bind  up  the  wounds  of  the  na- 
tion, and  make  it  whole.  How  terrible 
are  Thy  ways,  and  yet  how  wise — mak- 
ing men  to  know  that  only  as  nations 
are  built  in  righteousness  and  honor  can 
they  endure  in  a  world  where  Thou 
reignest. 

God  of  our  fathers,  make  their  sons 
worthy  of  so  glorious  a  heritage  of 
suffering  and  the  strength  of  chastening 
trial,  appointing  us  anew  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  weak,  and  to  a  potent 
ministry  to  all  the  world.  Let  us  not 
forget  our  past,  lest  the  old  sin,  taking 
new  shapes,  lurk  among  us,  poisoning 
our  nation  and  bringing  upon  us  the  aw- 
ful stroke  of  Thy  justice.  Teach  us,  in 
these  gay  and  giddy-paced  times,  that 
Thou  hast  no  fellowship  with  iniquity, 
and  wilt  visit  with  ruin  a  people  who 
forget  Thy  law. 

Let  Thy  mercy  be  upon  us,  O  Lord; 
let  Thy  light  shine  into  our  hearts,  that 
we  may  see  Thy  truth  and  follow  it. 
Help  us  to  close  the  widening  chasm 
between  the  strong  and  the  weak,  cast- 
ing into  it  all  pride  and  prejudice,  lux- 
ury and  lust,  envy  and  covetousness,  the 
insolence  of  riches  and  the  rancor  of 
poverty,  and  make  it  a  highway  for  the 
King  to  pass  over — yea,  and  a  path  by 
which  the  people  may  walk  together  in 
virtue,  liberty,  and  service. 

So  may  we  establish  our  republic  up- 
on the  rock  of  ages,  and  build  in  this 
good  land  the  walls  of  that  Holy  City 
foretold  by  holy  prophets  since  the 
world  began.  Let  it  be  so,  we  humbly 
beseech  Thee;  that  the  men  of  other 
days  may  see  the  work  of  their  hands 
made  strong,  and  Thy  will  fulfilled.  We 
ask  this  in  His  name  who  cleanseth  hu- 
man hearts  and  giveth  integrity  to  states, 
whose  spirit  is  the  hope  of  the  nation, 


of  the  home,  and  of  every  lonely  soul; 
in  His  name  we  pray,  Amen. 

Sermon 

"Remove  not  the  ancient  landmarks 
which  thy  fathers  have  set."  Prov- 
erbs 22:28. 

Fifty  years  ago,  on  November  19th, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  standing  on  a  tem- 
porary platform  erected  on  the  battle- 
field of  Gettysburg,  drew  from  his  pock- 
et a  tiny  scrap  of  paper,  adjusted  his 
spectacles,  and  read  two  or  three  min- 
utes some  words  which  have  come  to 
be  known  as  the  Gettysburg  Address. 
He  read  slowly,  and,  having  finished, 
put  the  paper  into  his  pocket,  took  off 
his  glasses,  and  sat  down. 

Only  a  few  weeks  before,  two  armies, 
like  two  huge  clouds  of  blue  and  grey, 
had  moved  northward  from  the  banks 
of  the  Rapidan,  and  clashed  in  conflict 
on  that  field.  For  three  terrible  days 
those  hillsides  rang  with  the  shock  and 
shout  of  battle;  and  when  the  thunder 
was  hushed  and  the  smoke  had  cleared 
away,  fifty-four  thousand  young  men 
lay  dead  and  wounded.  It  was  to  con- 
secrate a  part  of  that  field  as  the  final 
resting  place  for  those  who  had  fallen, 
that  the  exercises  were  held  in  Novem- 
ber. Lincoln  was  not  the  orator  of  the 
day,  but  had  come,  as  was  fitting,  form- 
ally to  dedicate  the  cemetery. 

Edward  Everett,  a  learned  and  pro- 
found orator,  had  held  the  assembly  un- 
der the  spell  of  his  eloquence  for  more 
than  two  hours.  His  speech  was  all 
argument  in  behalf  of  the  Union.  "Your 
argument,"  wrote  Lincoln  a  few  days 
latfr,  "was  new  to  me,  and,  as  I  think, 
is  one  of  the  best  arguments  for  the 
national  supremacy."  To  which  Everett 
replied:  "I  should  be  glad  if  I  could 
flitter  myself  that  I  came  as  near  the 
central  idea  of  the  occasion  in  two  hours 
rs  you  did  in  two  minutes."  The  speech 
>f  Everett  was  widely  published,  while 
the  remarks  of  Lincoln  were  hardly  dis- 
covered until  the  London  Times  framed 
them  as  a  classic  of  the  race.  What 
Everett  said  was  oratory.  What  Lin- 
coln  read   was   literature. 
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Recall  that  scene.  It  was  a  Novem- 
ber day,  whose  flying  clouds  dappled 
the  landscape  with  light  and  shadow. 
The  autumn  was  in  its  full  glory  of 
rich  and  mellow  coloring — an  apocalypse 
of  beauty  in  the  evening  of  the  year. 
There  were  men,  women,  and  children 
in  that  audience  who  had  lost  brothers, 
sons,  husbands,  and  fathers  on  the  very 
ground  on  which  they  stood.  To  them 
it  was  a  holy  place.  It  did  not  suggest 
to  their  minds  vexed  questions  of  poli- 
tics; it  suggested  memories  almost  too 
sacred  for  words.  They  needed  a  voice 
to  put  into  words  the  dumb  sorrow  that 
filled  every  heart,  and  that  was  what 
Lincoln  did.  He  felt  what  they  felt, 
having  suffered  more  than  they — and 
a  profound  tenderness  trembled  in  his 
words. 

Perhaps  the  first  impression  of  the 
address  is  an  impression  of  vastness — 
as  if  the  overarching  sky  had  somehow 
got  into  its  lines.  Take  those  words, 
"brought  forth  on  this  continent  a  new 
nation,"  and  add  to  them  the  closing 
phrase,  "shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth,"  and  one  has  a  sense  of  the  sweep 
of  his  thought,  linking  the  far  past  with 
the  far  future.  He  spoke  under  the 
shadow  of  history,  and  felt  that  he  was 
standing  in  a  great  tradition.  While  he 
felt  the  pathos  of  the  hour  and  the 
scene,  he  lifted  it  once  above  the 
newly  made  graves  into  the  eter- 
nal. It  was  as  if  he  had  opened  a 
window  in  the  sky,  and  revealed  the 
conflict  of  ideas  out  of  which  the  clash 
of  arms  had  come,  as  Homer  saw  two 
battles  waging  about  the  walls  of  Troy— 
one  between  Greeks  and  Trojans  on  the 
ensanguined  earth ;  another  waged  b> 
the  gods  in  the  viewless  air. 

The  speaker  himself,  tall,  thin,  sad, 
worn  unspeakably  —  so  much  so,  that 
Greeley  doubted  that  he  would  have  liv- 
ed out  another  term — think  of  the  path 
by  which  he  had  come  to  that  hour, 
through  what  loneliness,  what  suffering, 
led  by  a  great  ideal !  A  child  of  the 
men  who  wore  the  grey,  a  leader  of  the 
men  who  wore  the  blue,  he  embodied  in 
himself,  as  he  revealed  in  the  deep  lines 
of  his  face,  the  tragedy  and  bereavement 
of  a  nation  rent  in  twain !  Into  those 
few  brief  words  was  distilled,  drop  by 
drop,  the  very  life  of  the  man,  as  Web- 
ster said  his  whole  life  had  been  a  prep- 
aration for  his  reply  to  Hayne.  What  a 
mingling  of  joy  and  sorrow,  even  as 
the  lights  and  shadows  fell  athwart  the 
field  that  November  day!  Deep  joy  is 
felt  in  his  lines,  realizing  that  the  high 
tide  of  the  war  had  been  reached  and 
was  receding;  joy  subdued  almost  to  a 


sob  at  thought  of  the  frightful  sacrifice 
— all  about  him  the  green  mounds,  with 
lonely  firesides  far  away !  No  wonder 
his  language  wears  the  ultimate  grace 
of  simplicity,  yet  it  is  aglow  with  beauty, 
as  if  the  tints  of  the  autumn  had  crept 
into  its  words : 

"The  charms  of  all  the  muses 
Flowering  in  a  lonely  wood." 

For  once  the  man  and  the  hour  met, 
and  the  great  and  simple  words  of  the 
great  and  simple  man  have  in  them  every 
element  of  immortal  speech  —  breadth, 
beauty,  tenderness,  prophecy,  and  far- 
reaching  thought  to  grip  the  mind  and 
hold  it.  Such  words  are  deeds.  They 
have  a  life,  quiet,  deep,  undeniable;  and 
they  grow.  They  people  the  vacuity  of 
time,  and  make  it  green  and  worthy. 
Let  us  briefly  analyze  and  expound  that 
address — not  that  it  does  not  speak  for 
itself,  but  to  remind  ourselves  anew  of 
how  much  it  contains,  lest  we  forget. 
How  intensely  is  it  the  voice  of  this 
nation ;  the  inmost  soul  of  our  history ; 
the  origin,  genius,  purpose,  travail,  and 
prophecy  of  this  republic  —  as,  when 
touching  the  key-board  of  an  organ,  we 
evoke  the  great  heart  of  harmony  with- 
in, whence  come  its  deepest  tones  of 
melody. 

"Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago," — 
thus  Lincoln  went  back  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
for  the  basis  of  his  patriotic  faith.  He 
revered  the  document  of  1787  as  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  nation,  and  he 
was  loyal  to  his  oath  to  "preserve,  de- 
fend, and  protect  it."  Nevertheless,  for 
him  the  great  epoch  of  our  history  was 
not  1787,  but  1776.  Two  years  before 
he  said,  on  his  way  to  take  the  oath  of 
office,  that  he  had  "never  had  a  feeling 
politically,  that  did  not  spring  from  the 
Declaration  of  Independence."  For 
him  its  great  words,  aglow  with  ideal- 
ism, expressed  the  faith  in  which  our 
fathers  set  up  their  flag  and  dedicated 
this  republic  as  "the  last  great  hope  of 
man."  How  natural,  then,  on  such  a 
day,  that  in  retrospect  his  mind  should 
go  back  to  the  words  which  were  the 
text  of  his  life. 

Others  had  used  the  phrase,  "all  men 
are  created  equal,"  rolling  it  unctuously 
on  their  lips.  Time  out  of  mind  it  had 
been  made  to  do  duty  by  spread-eagle 
orators  on  the  Fourth  of  July — until  it 
had  become  as  vague  and  meaningless  as 
an  embalmed  deity.  But  here  was  a 
man  to  whom  it  was  a  kind  of  political 
religion — as  it  had  been  the  key-note  of 
Robert  Burns,  his  favorite  poet.  He 
held  that  it  applied  to  all   men,  white, 
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or  black,  or  yellow — or,  rather,  that  it  tion,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so 
must  be  applied  to  all  if  the  republic  was  dedicated,  can  long  endure."  At  that 
to  endure.  Quoting  the  words  of  the  time  our  nation  was  the  only  republic 
fathers  in  one  of  his  speeches  in  the  in  the  world  of  any  great  influence  and 
debates  with  Douglas,  he  said :  promise,  and  to  mutilate  or  break  it  up 

"This  was  their  majestic  interpreta-  would  be  to  set  the  advance  of  mankind 
tion  of  the  economy  of  the  Universe,  back  indefinitely — and  make  glad  the 
This  was  their  understanding  of  the  enemies  of  freedom  in  every  land.  He 
Justice  of  the  Creator.  Yes,  to  all  His  felt  that  he  was  fighting,  not  only  for 
creatures,  to  the  whole  family  of  man.  the  Union  of  the  fathers,  but  for  the 
In  their  enlightened  belief,  nothing  cause  and  hope  of  the  lovers  of  liberty 
stamped  with  the  Divine  image  and  like-  in  every  land  and  every  age.  The  issue 
ness  was  sent  into  the  world  to  be  trod-  proved  this  in  the  high  court  of  history, 
den  on  and  degraded,  and  imbruted  by  and  for  nothing  have  we  more  right  to 
its  fellows.  They  grasped  not  only  the  be  grateful  than  that  the  republic  was 
whole  race  of  man  then  living,  but  they  preserved.  With  what  reverence  did  he 
reached  forward  and  seized  upon  the  set  apart  a  plot  of  that  field  as  the  final 
farthest  posterity — the  countless  myriads  resting  place  for  those  who  there  gave 
who  should  inhabit  this  earth  in  other  to  our  nation  the  "last  full  measure  of 
ages.  devotion." 

"If  you  have  been  taught  doctrines  If  the  nation  was  conceived  in  liberty 
conflicting  with  the  great  landmarks  and  dedicated  to  the  equal  rights  of 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  if  man,  how  did  it  come  about  that  those 
you  have  been  inclined  to  believe  that  rights  were  denied?  Our  fathers  look- 
all  men  are  not  created  equal  in  those  ed  forward  to  the  ultimate  abolition  of 
inalienable  rights  enumerated  by  our  slavery,  and  left  the  word  out  of  the 
chart  of  liberty,  let  me  entreat  you  to  Constitution — lest  in  future  times  it  be  a 
come  back.  I  charge  you  to  drop  every  stain  upon  those  pages.  Even  the  great 
petty  and  insignificant  thought  for  any  Virginians  held  slavery  to  be  wrong, 
man's  success.  It  is  nothing;  I  am  As  Jefferson  said,  "The  Almighty  has 
nothing;  Judge  Douglas  is  nothing.  But  no  attribute  that  can  take  sides  with  us 
do  not  destroy  that  immortal  Emblem  in  such  a  contest."  How  did  the  change 
of  Humanity — the  Declaration  of  Amer-  of  attitude  come  about?  As  all  such 
ican  Independence  !"  changes  come — by  a  subtle,  imperceptible 

Slavery  was  a  blot  on  that  historic  lowering  of  the  ideal  at  the  behest  of 
Declaration — applying  its  rights  to  the  self-interest  and  gain.  First,  slavery 
white  man,  and  denying  them  to  the  man  was  morally  wrong.  Then  it  was  moral- 
in  black.  For  that  reason  Lincoln  ig-  ly  wrong,  but  a  necessary  evil — that  was 
nored  in  this  address  the  legal  questions  the  first  bertayal  of  faith.  Eater,  slav- 
involved  in  the  dreadful  dispute.  Not  ery  was  morally  right,  ordained  of  God 
that  he  was  indifferent  to  them,  or  was  and  taught  in  the  Bible,  and  must  not 
unfamiliar  with  them — as  witness  his  only  be  maintained  but  extended! 
exegesis  of  the  Constitution  in  his  What  lay  back  of  this  betrayal  of  the 
Cooper  Union  address,  and  that  noble  moral  ideal  Economic  interests  and 
passage  in  one  of  the  Douglas  debates  the  increase  of  wealth.  The  black  man, 
explaining  why  the  word  slave  was  left  by  virtue  of  the  inventions  of  the  white 
out  of  it.  No;  he  was  a  master  of  man,  became  economically  profitable — 
those  questions,  but  he  saw  that  the  real  and  morally  negligible.  King  Cotton  rul- 
root  of  the  matter  was  a  denial  of  the  ed  the  land  with  a  golden  scepter !  Its 
equal  right  of  all  men  to  life,  liberty,  glitter  blinded  men  North  and  South 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Nor  and  involved  our  nation  in  a  common 
would  he  let  that  issue  be  obscured  by  historic  and  moral  guilt  of  defaming  the 
any  plea,  however  plausible  or  learned,  faith  of  our  fathers !  Hence  the  awful 
He  knew  that  the  cause  of  the  war  was  necessity  "that  this  nation,  under  God, 
not  a  philosophical  distinction  in  con-  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom" — aye,  a 
stitutional  interpretation,  but  a  moral  new  birth  amid  blood  and  fire  and  tears, 
question  as  to  whether  man  in  a  republic  for  that  is  ever  the  price  of  loss  of  faith 
had  a  right  to  hold  his  fellow  in  bond-  in  the  ideal.  Of  old  it  was  ordained  that 
age.  only  by  the  shedding  of  blood  may  sin 

Having  recalled  the  past  with  its  spirit  be  cleansed,  and  that  is  as  true  of  na- 
of  liberty,  he  then  declared  the  purpose  tional  sin  as  it  is  of  individual  sin. 
of  the  conflict  to  be  the  maintenance  Thus  the  man  on  the  platform  at  Gettys- 
of  a  nation  conceived  in  liberty.  He  burg  spoke  to  us  today  as  truly  as  he 
saw  the  large  and  far-reaching  meanings  did  to  the  nation  fifty  years  ago.  When 
of   the   war — "testing   whether   this    na-    we  put  money  above  men,  when  we  sub- 
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stitute  pragmatic  expediency  for  eternal 
principle,  we  are  sowing  to  the  winds 
and  must  reap  a  harvest  of  whirlwind ! 

What  did  Lincoln  mean  by  "govern- 
ment of  the  People,  for  the  People,  by 
the  People?"  It  was  an  old  phrase, 
used  by  Theodore  Parker  years  before, 
and  may  even  be  traced  further  back; 
but  it  is  linked  forever  with  the  Gettys- 
burg Address.  He  meant  the  govern- 
ment as  our  fathers  designed  it — repre- 
sentative government  with  the  emphasis 
on  freedom  through  the  law,  rather  than 
on  law  as  a  restriction  on  freedom.  He 
did  not  regard  this  republic  as  an  ex- 
periment station,  but  a  great,  growing 
nation,  founded  upon  wisdom,  justice, 
and  moral  idealism,  beloved  for  what  it 
had  been  to  the  fathers  and  is  to  be  to 
their  sons.  Some  in  our  day  press  his 
words  into  other  applications,  but  they 
have  no  right  to  use  the  name  of  Lin- 
coln as  an  authority  for  them.  No;  he 
fought  to  preserve  the  Union  as  our 
fathers  formed  it,  and  for  nothing  else. 

Great  as  this  Address  is  for  what  it 
says,  it  is  even  greater  for  what  it  does 
not  say.  Ay,  its  silence  is  eloquent  be- 
yond all  words !  There  is  in  it  no  trace 
of  rancor,  no  lack  of  faith  in  God  and 
man,  no  boast,  no  gleam  of  selfish  pride 
in  power.  More  wonderful  still,  there 
is  no  word  of  rebuke  for  the  men  who 
fought  against  him!  Who  else  in  all 
history,  save  Him  who  walked  in  Gali- 
lee, could  have  spoken  on  that  field  amid 
those  newly  made  graves,  and  uttered 
no  word  of  reproach !  Such  divine 
charity  is  a  treasure  unto  everlasting  in 
the  heroic  tradition  of  this  republic! 
Here  is  a  depth  of  pity,  a  breadth  of 
gentleness,  a  nobility  of  forgiveness  that 
makes  one  feel  what  the  mercy  of  God 
must  be! 

Many  of  the  men  who  wore  the  grey 
were  his  friends — among  them  George 
Pickett,  who  led  that  brilliant  and  ter- 
rible assault  on  the  third  day  at  Gettys- 
burg. Much  as  he  felt  that  they  were 
wrong,  he  loved  them  still,  and  was 
ready  to  forgive.  He  still  held  to  his 
principle  that  the  slaves  should  be  paid 
for  and  set  free,  and  his  offer  was  still 
open  to  do  it.  Later,  when  Richmond 
fell  and  he  visited  that  city,  he  went  to 
see  the  home  of  Pickett.  Let  the  wife 
of  the  great  soldier  tell  the  story: 

"The  fate  of  other  cities  had  awak- 
ened my  fears  for  Richmond.  With  my 
baby  on  my  arm,  I  answered  a  knock, 
opened  the  door  and  looked  up  at  a  tall, 
gaunt,  sad-faced  man,  in  ill-fitting 
clothes,  who,  with  the  accent  of  the 
North,  asked : 

"'Is  this  George  Pickett's  place?' 


"  'Yes,  sir,'  I  answered,  'but  he  is  not 
here.' 

"  'I  know  that,  ma'am,'  he  replied,  'but 
I  just  wanted  to  see  the  place.  I  am 
Abraham  Lincoln.' 

"'The  President!'  I  gasped.  The 
stranger  shook  his  head : 

'"No,  ma'am;  no,  ma'am;  just  Abra- 
ham Lincoln;  George's  old  friend.' 

"  'I  am  George  Pickett's  wife  and  this 
is  his  baby,'  was  all  I  could  say.  My 
baby  pushed  away  from  me  and  reached 
out  its  hands  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  took 
him  in  his  arms.  As  he  did  so  an  ex- 
pression of  rapt,  almost  divine,  tender- 
ness and  love  lighted  up  the  sad  face. 
It  was  a  look  that  I  have  never  seen  on 
any  other  face.  My  baby  opened  his 
mouth  wide  and  insisted  on  giving  his 
father's  friend  a  dewy  kiss.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln gave  the  little  one  back  to  me,  shak- 
ing his  finger  at  him  playfully,  saying: 

"  'Tell  your  father,  the  rascal,  that  I 
forgive  him  for  the  sake  of  that  kiss 
and  those  bright  eyes.' " 

How  nobly  and  tenderly  human  was 
that  strong,  sad  man,  whose  face  has 
puzzled  all  the  artists,  but  revealed  it- 
self to  the  intuitions  of  a  little  child,  in- 
viting a  kiss.  If  ever  the  spirit  of  Christ 
has  taken  the  form  of  flesh  among  us 
in  this  land,  it  was  in  the  thin,  worn 
figure  on  the  platform   at   Gettysburg! 

"Blend  of  mirth  and  sadness,  smiles  and 

tears ; 
Quaint   knight-errant    of    the    pioneers ; 
Homely  hero,  born  of  star  and  sod; 
Peasant-prince,  a  masterpiece   of  God." 

God  of  dreams !  what  a  scene  was 
that  at  Gettysburg  last  July !  Again  the 
men  of  blue  and  grey  assembled,  their 
ranks  thinned  by  time  and  death.  Once 
more  the  men  who  followed  Pickett 
crossed  that  field,  not  lightly  as  fifty 
years  ago,  but  tottering  with  age — 
blinded,  not  by  smoke,  but  with  tears. 
Once  more  they  reached  the  stone  wall, 
not  to  shoot  their  foes,  but  to  shake 
hands  with  their  friends  and  weep.  Even 
so,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  as  it  was 
spoken  by  the  Prophet-President  in  the 
last  plaintive,  haunting  words  of  his 
first  inaugural : 

"We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends.  We 
must  not  be  enemies.  Though  passion 
may  have  strained,  it  must  not  break 
our  bonds  of  affection.  The  mystic 
chords  of  memory,  stretching  from  ev- 
ery battle-field  and  patriot  grave  to  ev- 
ery living  heart  and  hearthstone  all  over 
this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus 
of  the  Union  when  again  touched,  as 
surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels 
of  our  nature." 
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Russian  fiction  is  like  German  music 
— the  greatest  in  the  world.  It  is  deep, 
searching,  thoughtful.  If  you  have  read 
much  of  the  Russians,  you  know  their 
method;  a  method  of  elaborate,  mysti- 
cal precision.  Two  men  meet  on  a  door- 
step and  talk  for  twelve  pages.  Or  a  man 
goes  into  a  house  and  you  follow  him 
through  three  thousand  words,  until  he 
makes  up  his  mind  to  try  a  door.  Or  a 
lady  is  standing  by  a  table  and  lifts  her 
arm,  and  the  action  may  constitute  a 
story  in  itself — a  good  story,  too,  if  her 
act  be  the  gesture  of  a  soul.  That  is  to 
say,  with  the  Russians  the  state  of  mind 
is  everything,  and  facts  and  acts  are  im- 
portant only  as  they  exhibit  the  soul. 

Our  English  language  knows  nothing 
like  it,  except,  perhaps,  the  stories  of 
Joseph  Conrad — and  he  is  not  an  English- 
man, but  a  Pole.  Often  his  prose  is  like 
some  rich,  dark  painting,  blending  the 
shadows  of  Rembrandt  with  the  sun- 
shine of  Sorolla.  He  begins  at  the  end 
of  the  story,  in  the  middle,  or  anywhere 
he  likes,  and  you  sometimes  wonder  what 
he  is  trying  to  get  at.  But  when  he  has 
finished,  you  are  not  left  in  doubt.  Kip- 
ling could  tell  any  of  the  Conrad  stories 
in  one-third  the  time  and  space,  omitting 
no  incident,  but  the  sense  of  vastness, 
the  play  and  counterplay  of  soul,  would 
be  missing. 

Some  of  our  younger  novelists — Dreis- 
er and  Bennett,  to  name  but  two — are 
trying  for  the  Russian  method,  but  they 
have  so  far  failed.  Bennett,  indeed,  has 
the  method,  but  he  lacks  the  mind.  If 
you  would  realize  how  striking  is  the 
contrast,  take  the  Conrad  story,  "Under 
Western  Eyes,"  and  put  it  along  side  of 
"The  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware,"  by 
Harold  Frederic.  Surely  you  will  agree 
that  Theron  Ware  is  a  fine  piece  of  work, 
but  how  much  deeper  and  richer  it  would 
have  been  had  it  come  from  a  teeming 
Russian  mind.  Tonight  we  are  to  study 
a  mighty  man  who  has  been  called  the 
soul  of  Russia,  and  all  that  time  permits 
is  a  sketch  of  his  life  with  a  few  impres- 
sions of  his  genius  and  spirit. 
I 

Feodor  Dostoevsky  was  born  in  Mos- 
cow, in  1821,  near  the  great  cathedral  of 
St.  Basil — a  giant  pile  which,  though  it 
looks  like  a  Chinese  pagoda,  was  built 
by  Tartar  architects,  and  dedicated  to 
Christ.  As  befitted  one  who  was  to  look 
upon  so  much  misery  in  life,  he  opened 
his  eyes  in  a  charity  hospital  for  the 
poor,  in  which  his  father  was  minor  sur- 
geon. The  family  belonged  to  a  lower 
order  of  the  nobility  from  which  petty 
officials  are  chosen,  and  had  a  small  es- 


tate in  Tula.  Though  he  was  sometimes 
in  the  country  as  a  lad,  he  cared  little 
for  nature,  and  one  misses  in  his  pages 
the  wide  sky-spaces  of  Tolstoi. 

One  of  a  large  family,  this  frail  and 
sensitive  boy  knew  nothing  of  luxury, 
and  if  he  became  hardened  to  poverty  it 
never  ceased  to  wound  his  spirit.  After 
leaving  a  Moscow  school,  he  was  sent 
with  his  elder  brother,  Alexis,  to  an  en- 
gineering school  in  St.  Petersburg.  As 
he  missed  the  classical  training  he  need- 
ed, he  made  up  for  it  by  reading  widely 
and  wisely.  When  the  father  died  the 
small  estate  was  divided  and  quickly  van- 
ished. The  two  brothers,  always  devot- 
ed, as  their  letters  show,  gave  their 
hearts  to  literature — facing  dire  penury 
for  the  sake  of  their  dream.  For  years 
Dostoevsky  was  never  sure  of  his  daily 
bread,  and  he  was  very  frail — carrying 
within  him,  always,  a  terrible  malady 
which  later  came  to  the  surface  and 
haunted  him  to  the  end. 

His  first  story,  "Poor  Folk,"  written 
when  he  was  twenty-three,  held  the  germ 
of  all  his  other  books,  and  is  a  perfect 
example  of  the  Russian  method.  It  is  a 
piteous  tale  of  two  lonely  souls  struggling 
with  poverty,  longing  for  love,  pouring 
out  their  hearts  in  letters.  Bielinski,  the 
reigning  critic  of  the  day,  read  it  and 
hailed  the  young  man  as  a  new  Gogol. 
When  the  story  appeared  the  Russian 
public  ratified  the  verdict  of  its  great 
critic,  and  was  amazed  that  one  so  young 
could  know  so  much  of  human  heart- 
ache. He  wrote  other  essays  in  the  same 
vein,  and  even  tried  a  farce,  but  destiny 
had  other  work  for  him  to  do. 

At  that  time  he  and  his  brother  were 
members  of  a  group  of  young  men,  hard- 
ly more  than  a  debating  society,  who  met 
and  talked  of  many  things.  Some  were 
socialists,  some  were  not.  Suddenly,  in 
April,  1849,  thirty  of  them  were  arrested 
and  thrown  into  prison — having  been  be- 
trayed by  one  of  their  number.  They 
remained  in  a  dark,  dank  old  citadel  for 
eight  terrible  months,  each  eating  his 
heart  out  in  silence.  In  December  they 
were  led  out,  not  knowing  what  was  to 
befall  them,  and  conducted  to  a  square 
where  a  scaffold  had  been  erected.  It 
was  bitter  cold.  They  were  stripped  to 
the.  waist  while  they  listened  to  the  sen- 
tence, which  it  required  a  half-hour  to 
read.  It  closed  with  the  words :  "They 
are  condemned  to  death,  and  are  to  be 
shot !"  Turning  about,  they  saw  a  row 
of  coffins  ready.  Each  man  was  blind- 
folded and  tied  to  a  post,  waiting  for  the 
order  to  fire,  having  kissed  the  Cross  in 
farewell.    There  was  a  brief  pause — as 
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Dostoevsky  called  it,  "a  species  of  eter- 
nity packed  into  a  tiny  space."  As  the 
soldiers  were  taking  aim,  a  white  flag 
was  hoisted,  and  they  heard  that,  in- 
stead of  being  shot,  they  were  to  be  sent 
to  Siberia.  When  they  were  unbound, 
one  of  them  was  found  to  be  insane — 
and  never  recovered. 

As  for  Dostoevsky,  he  was  thereafter 
an  epileptic.  Often  he  has  described  that 
awful  moment  which  he  could  never  for- 
get, analyzing  the  terror  of  it.  Each  of 
his  books  has  a  scene  recalling  that  hour. 
At  Tobolsk,  on  their  way  to  Siberia,  they 
were  put  in  irons,  their  heads  shaved, 
and  they  were  sent  to  the  prison  pens. 
Just  before  they  entered  they  met  a  band 
of  women— wives  of  the  revolutionists  of 
1825  who,  having  followed  their  husbands 
into  exile,  had  haunted  the  gates  all  those 
years !  They  talked  with  the  lads,  told 
them  to  be  brave,  and  gave  each  of  them 
a  New  Testament.  During  the  four  long 
years,  amidst  horrors  unspeakable,  Dos- 
toevsky kept  that  tiny  book  under  his 
pillow,  read  it  by  a  dim  candle  in  his  cell 
— and  whenever  the  gloom  of  his  stories 
is  lifted  it  is  from  the  Gospels  that  the 
beam  is  sent.  Four  years  alone  with  that 
little  book — what  an  experience  !  It  made 
him  what  he  was — one  of  the  noblest 
Christians  of  his  day  and  age. 

Of  those  years  he  has  left  record  in 
"The  House  of  the  Dead,"  one  of  the 
great  prison  books  of  the  race.  Think 
of  that  frail,  sensitive  man,  all  nerves 
and  soul,  living  side  by  side  with  men 
of  the  most  atrocious  type:  the  offscour- 
ings of  humanity.  Yet  he  wrote  of  it  in 
a  tone  serene  and  without  bitterness — 
wrote  with  a  pitiless  realism  of  the  lone- 
liness, the  labor,  the  floggings,  and  the 
brutality  of  it  all.  He  tells  of  his  fellow- 
prisoners,  even  the  most  besotted, 
describing  their  souls  in  a  series  of 
portraits  unforgettable — melting  into 
the  greyness  as  one  lays  the  book 
down.  Nor  is  there  a  vindictive 
line  in  the  book.  On  the  contrary,  to 
those  years  of  unjust  punishment  he  at- 
tributed the  building  up  of  his  moral  na- 
ture, and  the  winning  of  a  faith  that 
made  even  his  sorrow  seem  unreal.  And 
surely  the  joy  of  freedom  has  never 
been  better  put  into  words  than  in  the 
last  chapter,  called  "Escape !" 

Taking  up  the  thread  of  his  life  again, 
he  found  the  way  hard.  He  met  the 
widow  of  an  old  friend,  loved  her,  and 
married — but  she  soon  went  away  with 
another  man.  Of  this  page  in  his  life 
he  tells  us  in  "The  Degraded  and  Insult- 
ed," but  has  no  word  of  reproach.  At 
last,  after  ten  years  of  exile,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  write,  and  the  result  was  "Crime 
and   Punishment" — a  book  which   made 


all  Russia  sick  at  heart.  It  is  piteous, 
terrible,  sublime.  As  a  study  of  the 
psychology  of  crime  it  surpasses  Mac- 
beth, and  it  contains  one  of  the  greatest 
woman  characters  in  fiction.  Well  might 
the  student  say  to  Sonia :  "I  do  not  bow 
to  you  personally,  but  to  suffering  hu- 
manity in  your  person."  It  is  diffuse 
and  at  times  prolix  in  style.  Now  and 
then  he  stops  to  tell  some  vision  or  dream 
that  has  nothing,  apparently,  to  do  with 
the  story.  But  as  a  portrait  gallery  of 
human  souls  it  is  a  thing  of  wonder. 

There  were  other  books  too  many  to 
name,  but  mention  must  be  made  of  "The 
Idiot"  in  which  the  author  attempted  to 
depict  the  soul  of  Russia,  and  to  interpret 
Christ.  Prince  Myshkin,  miscalled  an 
idiot,  moves  among  men  and  women  who 
are  like  volcanoes,  either  extinct,  quies- 
cent, or  in  eruption — yet  they  have  an 
access  to  the  inner  mystery  and  fire  of 
the  spirit  of  man.  Under  the  spell  of  his 
loving  goodness,  of  which  he  is  uncon- 
scious, the  latent  good  begins  to  stir 
within  them.  They  are  wild,  sinful  folk, 
and  this  new  life  takes  fantastic  shapes 
wonderful  to  see.  They  tear  him  to 
pieces  at  last,  but  the  spirit  of  him  haunts 
them  as  it  haunts  us.  Though  the  book 
is  painful  to  read,  it  is  kept  pure  and 
high,  like  all  his  stories,  by  an  unfailing 
spirit  of  love. 

For  the  rest,  the  last  period  of  the  life 
of  Dostoevsky  was  happy — despite  his 
illness.  He  attained  to  such  fame  in  Rus- 
sia as  few  men  have  ever  enjoyed,  and 
was  for  the  first  time  free  from  debt. 
Tolstoi  did  not  reach' the  masses,  save 
through  his  example  of  renunciation.  On- 
ly the  cultured  read  his  greatest  books. 
Not  so  Dosteovsky.  Everybody  who 
could  read  knew  his  books,  especially  the 
poor  of  whom  he  wrote.  They  loved 
him  and  wrote  letters  to  him  asking  for 
advice  in  their  sorrows.  They  followed 
him  when  he  ventured  out  into  the  street 
— a  small  man  with  a  huge  face,  flat  nose, 
flowing  beard,  and  tiny  grey  eyes  full  of 
fire  and  tenderness ;  old  prematurely,  ill, 
and  sad.  Indeed,  so  ardent  was  their 
love  for  him  that  had  he  not  died  they 
would  have  hailed  him  as  a  redeemer. 
He  died  in  1881,  and  more  than  a  hun- 
dred thousand  people  followed  him  to  the 
tomb. 

II 

Let  me  add  a  few  impressions  of  this 
great,  tender,  pitiful  soul.  The  novels 
of  Dosteovsky  take  us  into  a  strange 
world,  where  men  and  women  act  like 
no  one  we  have  ever  met.  Nor  do  we 
read  them  because  we  want  to  know 
about  those  strange  folk,  so  unlike  our- 
selves. Rather  we  read  them  because 
they  remind  us  of  what  we  have  forgot- 
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ten  about  ourselves,  as  the  scent  of  a 
flower  or  a  floating  melody,  brings  a 
whiff  of  half-forgotten  memories  back 
across  the  years.  They  are  strange  like 
the  strangeness  of  childhood — so  long 
sleeping  in  our  minds.  He  does  not  tell 
us  what  they  are.  He  does  not  have  to 
do  so.  We  know  them  at  once,  how- 
ever contrary  they  may  seem  to  what  we 
are  wont  to  think  of  ourselves. 

Here  is  a  man  who  kept,  through  all 
the  long-drawn  tragedy  of  his  life,  the 
heart  of  a  little  child — and  the  faith  of 
a  child.  We  must  needs  be  born  again 
to  become  as  a  little  child,  if  so  we  may 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  He  never 
became  anything  else.  The  sweet  and 
pure  child-heart  of  the  man  explains  the 
wideness  of  his  mercy,  the  depth  of  his 
pity,  his  clear  insight,  and  it  disinfects 
every  scene  in  his  books  and  makes  them 
chaste.  No  wonder  he  loved  children 
and  they  loved  him.  The  soul  is  healed, 
he  said,  by  being  with  children.  He 
went  about  peeping  into  the  souls  of 
men  and  women,  even  the  most  degraded 
and  befouled,  looking  for  a  lost  child. 
Take  that  scene  in  "The  Idiot"  where 
Ganya,  having  insulted  the  Prince,  comes 
to  ask  forgiveness.  He  tells  in  the  calm- 
est manner  of  an  infernal  thing  he  is 
about  to  do — marry  an  evil  woman  for 
money  and  turn  her  out  to  ruin.  Sud- 
denly he  roars  with  laughter,  and  the 
Prince  looks  at  him  in  surprise : 

"Why  do  you  look  at  me  like  that?" 
asked  Ganya. 

"I  am  surprised.  You  still  have  the 
laugh  of  a  child.  Just  now  I  looked  up- 
on you  as  wicked  and  you  have  so  re- 
joiced me  all  of  a  sudden.  I  shall  never 
again  look  on  you  as  a  scoundrel.  For- 
give me,  it  is  a  lesson  to  me  not  to  judge 
by  appearance." 

If  the  novels  of  Dostoevsky  are  dif- 
ferent from  others  in  method,  it  is  be- 
cause his  interest  is  different.  Always 
he  was  seeking  for  the  child-heart  hid- 
den and  lost  in  the  souls  of  men.  Other 
novels  are  concerned  with  success  or 
failure.  The  hero  has  some  task  to  per- 
form, and  we  read  to  see  how  he  does  it. 
Even  in  character-novels  it  is  the  same. 
If  the  hero  is  married,  we  are  in  sus- 
pense about  his  happiness  or  unhappi- 
ness.  With  Dostoevsky  it  is  not  so. 
He  cares  for  none  of  these  things.  They 
are  external  and  incidental  to  the  great 
fact — has  a  man  kept  the  heart  of  a 
child?  Plot  with  most  novelists  is  an 
effort  to  make  life  seem  more  simple 
than  it  is.  They  produce  an  illusion  of 
certainty  agreeable  to  our  weakness  of 
faith.  Dostoevsky  needs  no  such  illu- 
sion, and  gives  none.     He   had  a   faith 


independent  of  success  or  defeat,  hap- 
piness or  unhappiness ! 

Herein  he  is  unlike  Tolstoi,  who  saw 
this  peace  of  heart  in  the  distance  and 
sought  it  with  tears.  But  he  did  not 
find  it — until,  perhaps,  the  very  end. 
Whereas  in  Dostoevsky  the  struggle  had 
ceased.  He  was  not  happy,  nor  was  he 
torn  with  a  desire  for  happiness.  He 
had  attained  to  that  liberation  aimed  at 
by  the  thinkers  of  the  East — quietism  you 
may  call  it,  but  not  inertia,  much  less 
inactivity.  Not  all  of  us  together  have 
suffered  as  he  suffered — frailty,  illness, 
injustice,  brutality,  insult,  degradation, 
betrayal,  death.  Yet  he,  of  all  men,  held 
suffering  to  be  the  great  sanctifying  and 
redeeming  force  in  life.  Sorrow,  he 
said,  is  the  unifying  power  of  life,  while 
success  and  happiness  are  disruptive  and 
divisive.  He  had  no  quarrel  with  the 
world.  He  did  not  hate  He  knew  no 
bitterness,  no  envy,  no  despair.  Suffer- 
ing had  purified  him  as  it  purified  the 
saints  of  old,  and  his  eyes,  washed  with 
tears,  saw  the  good  of  life,  the  greatness 
of  the  soul,  and  the  reality  of  God ! 

Therefore  his  object  was  to  reveal  the 
soul — the  soul  which  he  said  comes  forth 
from  God  a  little  child,  laughing,  danc- 
ing, playing.  His  characters  behave  in- 
tolerably, and  we  hate  them.  But  we 
do  not  hate  them  for  long,  for  we  recog- 
nize in  them  ourselves — not  in  their  be- 
havior, but  in  what  it  reveals.  His 
wicked  people  are  unspeakably  wicked, 
but  he  lets  us  see  through  the  mud  and 
grime  to  the  child-soul  beneath.  To  him 
they  are  only  bad  boys  and  girls,  with 
dirty  faces  and  bedraggled  frocks— noth- 
ing more.  He  does  not  introduce  his 
bad  folks  to  make  fun  of  them,  as  Dick' 
ens  often  seems  to  do.  Often;  but  not 
always,  let  us  add.  For  him  all  men 
have  more  likeness  than  unlikeness — for 
they  all  have  souls ;  and  because  he  al- 
ways saw  the  soul  in  them,  he  had  a 
Christian  sense  of  their  equality. 

"Dear  Prince,"  some  one  says  to  the 
man  miscalled  the  Idiot,  "it  is  not  easy 
to  reach  Paradise  on  earth  ;  but  you  reck- 
on on  finding  it.  Paradise  is  a  difficult 
matter,  Prince — much  more  difficult  than 
it  seems  to  you."  By  which  she  meant 
that  he  was  living  in  a  palace  of  illusions. 
Not  so ;  he  does  not  expect  to  find  Para- 
dise on  earth,  and  he  does  not  like  peo- 
ple because  he  thinks  them  better  than 
they  are.  No,  he  sees  what  they  are 
and  loves  even  the  worst  of  them  in  spite 
of  it.  Reading  the  novels  of  Dostoevsky 
puts  us,  for  a  brief  time,  into  that  state 
of  mind.  And  that  is  a  ministry  never 
to  be  forgotten.  It  is  like  a  bath  in  the 
river  of  God  flowing  from  beneath  the 
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great  white  throne,  cleansing  the  heart 
of  vanity,  cynicism,  and  sin. 

Some  souls,  said  Nietzsche,  will  never 
be  discovered  unless  they  be  first  invent- 
ed. That  is  smart  enough,  but  neither 
profound  nor  true.  Dostoevsky  could 
not  have  said  that.  No  great,  deep-see- 
ing soul  could  be  guilty  of  such  blas- 
phemy. If  men  behave  as  if  they  have 
no  souls — and  often  enough  they  do— 
Dostoevsky  was  not  deceived.  He  saw 
that  they  mistranslated  themselves,  even 
to  themselves — and  he  gave  us  another 
and  truer  version.  No  doubt  the  Prince 
— dubbed  Idiot — would  seem  to  be  a  man 
of  no  account,  but  methinks  Christ  would 
have  chosen  him  as  one  of  His  apostles. 
He  had  "that  strange  power  called  weak- 
ness," but,  somehow,  he  makes  one  think 
of  the  days  that  come  not  back,  ere  doubt 
had  darkened  or  sin  had  stained  the  soul 
—such  a  feeling,  blended  of  wistful  long- 
ing and  yearning  for  beauty  and  God, 


as  when  we  see  a  "little  white  hearse 
go  glimmering  by." 

Thus  youth  and  eld  are  strangely 
blended  in  Dostoevsky.  He  was  ever  a 
child — as  if  he  had  come  down  to  us 
untainted  by  time ;  child-like,  and  there- 
fore wise  with  the  wisdom  of  innocence 
and  love;  gentle,  yet  strong  to  endure 
and  conquer.  Seldom  has  any  man  so 
stirred  me  with  the  scent  of  old  roses, 
the  melody  of  old,  half-forgotten  songs, 
and  the  memory  of  things  too  lovely — 
aye,  the  things  a  man  will  wish  he  had 
kept  when  he  comes  to  his  mortal  end. 
If  he  shows  us  a  human  monster,  he 
shows  us,  nevertheless,  a  soul  like  our 
own.  We  believe  in  the  one  as  we  be- 
lieve in  the  other,  and  know  that  here  is 
a  man  telling  us  about  life  who  has  ceas- 
ed to  fear  it,  having  felt  its  worst  and 
found  its  best.  He  was  a  prophet  of 
"the  great  white  Christ  that  is  rising 
out  of  the  soul  of  Russia." 
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Prayer 

infinite  Father,  out  of  the  din  of  our 
days  we  come,  with  gladness  and  grati- 
tude, to  the  stillness  of  this  blessed  hour. 
If  we  desire  Thee,  O  Thou  God  of  Hol- 
iness and  Beauty,  it  is  because  Thou 
hast  desired  us,  drawing  us  to  Thyself. 
Thou  hast  made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves. 
Open  our  eyes  to  the  glory  and  wonder 
of  a  life  touched  with  Thy  presence  and 
filled  with  spiritual  opportunity.  Let  not 
our  days  darken  into  death  ere  we  have 
learned  that  Eternal  Life  is  here  and 
now. 

Thy  will  is  done.  O  Lord,  and  we  must 
needs  accept  it  whether  we  will  or  no; 
there  is  no  escape.  Teach  us  to  accept 
it  with  such  humble  and  happy  consent 
that  it  shall  be,  what  it  really  is,  not  a 
burden  but  a  blessing.  Thou  dost  not 
ask  us  to  give  up  to  Thee,  but  to  climb 
up  to  Thee,  knowing  that  to  him  who  is 
ready  to  perceive  it,  Thy  secret  is  reveal- 
ed. Whether  Thou  leadest  us  into  joy 
or  sorrow,  pleasure  or  pain,  success  or 
failure,  grant  us  to  learn  the  secret  of 
Thy  peace  and  the  high  wisdom  of  Thy 
will. 

How  often  we  fail  of  that  peace,  Thou 
knowest — so  wayward  are  we,  so  wilful, 
so  weak  of  faith.  Lord,  we  would  tell 
all  to  One  who  knowest  all,  for  Thou 
canst  understand.  At  Thy  feet  may  no 
faithless  fear  be  hidden,  no  vain  regret 
concealed,  no  sin,  however  secret,  be  left 
unconfessed.  If  any  bow  this  day  with 
a  storm  in  their  hearts,  may  they  be  still 
until  the  waters  are  calm  and  clear. 
Only  so  can  we  live  in  the  glad  freedom 
of  Thy  children,  and  do  the  work  of  the 
day  with  cheerfulness   and  hope. 

Grant  to  each  of  us  what  he  most  needs, 
though  he  may  not  know  what  it  is.  Let 
none  of  us  loiter  in  the  low  places  of 
life,  too  fickle  to  be  faithful,  too  feeble 
to  be  heroic.  Give  patience  to  those 
whose  cross  is  hard  to  bear.  Uphold 
those  dragged  down  in  mind  by  the 
weight  of  many  cares,  lest  they  fail  of 
the  one  thing  needful.  If  we  cannot  give 
thanks  for  all  things,  may  we  be  thank- 
ful in  all  things,  and  above  all  in  this 
hour  of  prayer  when  to  wait  is  to  be 
wise,  and  to  listen  is  to  learn  of  Him 
who  was  gentle  and  lowly  of  heart;  in 
whose  name  we  pray,  Amen. 

Sermon 

"Whoso  heareth  me  shall  not  be  con- 
fused".   Eccl.  24:30. 

"I  will  hear  what  the  Lord  God  will 
say  in  me."     Psa.  85  :8. 

From  the  first  of  these  texts  we  may 
learn  why  we  are  so  often  confused  amid 


the  noises  and  shadows  of  time.  Of  the 
second  the  last  two  tiny  words  are  not 
found  in  our  version,  but  they  are  added 
in  the  Vulgate.  The  first  was  the  text 
used  by  Meister  Eckhart  for  his  brief 
sermon  on  True  Hearing.  It  reminds 
us  of  the  necessity  of  being  a  Listener, 
while  the  second  tells  us  that  the  Place 
of  Hearing,  the  whispering  gallery  of 
divine  voices,  is  within  the  heart  of  man. 
Not  in  the  far  away  echoing  distance,  but 
here  within  our  own  hearts,  God  speaks. 

Howbeit,  when  such  a  theme  comes 
up  there  always  seems  to  be  a  barrier 
between  us — impalpable  and  almost  un- 
passable.  For  me  it  would  be  sheer  hy- 
pocrisy not  to  confess  that  God  is  the 
one  immediate  and  overwhelming  real- 
ity, lovelier  than  any  sunrise,  and  more 
intelligible  than  myself.  Yet  the  joy  of 
that  assurance  is  almost  marred  by  the 
fact  that  to  many  of  you  that  confes- 
sion is  as  incomprehensible  as  it  seems 
presumptuous.  Just  where  fellowship 
is  deepest  and  most  worth  while,  we  are 
estranged.  Hence  the  repeated  effort  on 
my  part  to  break  down  that  which  di- 
vides, for  in  your  hearts  there  are  long- 
ings like  my  own — longings  for  a  more 
satisfying  fellowship  with  things  eternal. 

Many  are  the  hindrances  in  our  day  to 
a  deep,  warm,  vivid,  victorious  religious 
experience.  There  is,  for  one  thing,  a 
wide  divergence  from  the  world  of 
thought  in  which  the  Christian  faith  was 
built  up — not  simply  as  to  this  or  that 
doctrine,  but  as  to  the  whole  system, 
basis  and  temper  of  that  faith.  Positive- 
ism  is  the  mark  of  the  modern  mind,  not 
the  creed  of  Comte,  but  the  spirit  which 
contrasts  the  facts  of  science  with  the 
vague  and  shifting  background  of  relig- 
ious ideas.  It  deals  with  what  it  can  see, 
measure,  and  handle,  and  is  afraid  of  any- 
thing like  mysticism.  So  we  have  ag- 
nosticism— no  longer  miKtant,  indeed, 
having  been  defeated  in  the  arena  of 
philosophy ;  but  a  lingering  pervasive  at- 
titude of  mind.  Many  who  never  read 
Spencer  are  his  disciples  without  know- 
ing it. 

That  is  to  say,  the  interesting  fact 
about  the  modern  mind  is — that  it  is  not 
modern.  It  is  mid- Victorian.  The  minds 
of  men  today,  especially  of  the  young 
who  have  just  begun  to  think,  are  cast 
in  the  mould,  not  of  recent  thought,  which 
is  idealistic,  but  of  the  thought  of  forty 
years  ago,  which  is  just  now  coming 
down  to  the  ordinary  thoughtful  per- 
son. They  are  behind  the  march  of 
thought,  living  in  outworn  houses  left 
to  decay.  With  the  old  agnosticism 
went  a  noble,  often  austere  moralism,  as 
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we  see  in  Huxley  and  Mill,  whom  Glad- 
stone called  "the  saint  of  rationalism." 
That,  too,  is  with  us,  though  it  was  never 
the  fruit  of  agnosticism,  but  a  deposit 
of  a  faith  denied.  It  insists  that  it  is 
not  the  creed  but  the  conduct  that  mat- 
ters— which,  if  true,  makes  all  thinking 
useless  and  absurd. 

Add  now  the  vast  movement  called 
by  the  name  Socialism — a  passion  for 
social  re-adjustment  as  the  immediate 
and  sufficing  duty.  It  takes  many  forms 
but  it  everywhere  urges  men  to  fling 
themselves  into  the  work  of  remaking 
the  social  order,  in  the  faith  that  if  we 
can  make  the  social  order  just  men  will 
be  just.  Some  of  us  think  that  is  put- 
ting the  cart  before  the  horse,  but  it  is 
a  ruling  notion  of  our  time.  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  tendencies  of  thought  to- 
day, we  are  concerned  chiefly  with  things 
visible  and  tangible,  with  little  care  for 
other  and  higher  values.  There  are 
those  here  today,  they  hardly  know  why, 
who,  if  pressed,  would  admit  that  they 
neither  affirm  nor  deny  religious  real- 
ity, and  that  they  are  not  sure  that  they 
have  any  capacity  for  it. 

Let  me  be  more  specific.  On  all  sides 
we  see  men  contentedly  unconscious  of 
God — including,  to  be  sure,  many  who 
believe  in  God  on  merely  rational  or 
authoritative  grounds.  They  have  no 
sense  of  an  infinite  Companion,  no  feel- 
ing of  fellowship  with  One  transcend- 
ing themselves  but  inwardly  intimate. 
Nor,  apparently,  do  they  feel  any  need 
of  such  fellowship.  Work,  pleasure, 
recreation,  nature,  art,  friendship,  bus- 
iness, and  the  pageant  of  events  are 
enough.  They  delight  to  call  themselves 
the  "tough-minded,"  whereas  we  who 
have  need  of  the  unseen  are  said  to  be 
the  "tender-minded."  The  cry  of  Job, 
"O,  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find 
Him,"  which  expresses  so  intensely  our 
aspiration,  seems  to  them  a  bit  of  his- 
trionics. Here  then  is  the  greatest  hind- 
rance to  faith  in  our  day — there  is  no 
sense  of  need. 

No  doubt  such  an  attitude  is  com- 
fortable as  long  as  it  lasts.  Undisturbed 
by  great  dreams  and  mighty  hungers  of 
the  soul,  life  runs  smoothly.  But  is  it 
so  serene  as  it  seems?  Bishop  Blou- 
gram,  in  the  Browning  poem,  agreed 
with  his  tough-minded  friend  to  put  re- 
ligion aside  if  he  could  be  assured  of 
safety.  Would  he  never  be  tempted  to 
believe,  as  now  he  is  sometimes  tempted 
to  doubt?  Who  can  give  such  an  assur- 
ance? What  though  a  man  build  him 
a  castle  of  self-satisfaction,  he  is  not 
secure.  Just  when  we  are  safest,  "there 
is  a  sunset  touch,  a  fancy  from  a  flower 
bell,  some  one's  death,  a  chorus  ending 


from  Euripides" — and  the  castle  crum- 
bles. If  only  the  Infinite  One  would 
let  us  alone.  But  He  will  not.  Quietly 
as  the  dawn,  or  suddenly  as  a  rushing 
storm,  He  breaks  in  upon  us — and  what 
then?  At  last  even  the  tough-minded 
must  go  out  into  the  great  solitude,  alone. 

Some  still  hold  that  religious  experi- 
ence has  no  relation  to  reality,  but  they 
are  fewer  than  they  used  to  be.  By  this 
view  man  is  like  Whitman's  "Noiseless 
Patient  Spider,"  spinning  threads  of 
thought  and  throwing  them  out  into  the 
vastness,  with  the  hope  that  they  may 
catch  somewhere.  Religion,  they  hold, 
does  not  reveal  reality,  but  makes  a  lit- 
tle universe  after  its  own  desire,  like  art. 
It  is  the  passion  of  a  moth  for  the  star, 
nothing  more.  Its  categories  are  human, 
made  up  of  ancient  fears  and  atavistic 
beliefs,  born  of  a  tendency  to  postulate 
a  personal  cause  for  everything.  Such 
thinkers  are  also  belated.  If  they  knew 
the  thought  of  our  day  they  would  be 
estopped  from  such  talk — for,  if  their 
position  be  true  as  to  religion,  it  is  true 
of  philosophy  and  science.  If  faith  be 
a  fancy,  philosophy  is  a  fiction,  and  sci- 
ence a  dream. 

Others  earnestly  desire  a  religious  ex- 
perience, but  they  seem  unable  to  attain 
it.  William  James  openly  confessed 
himself  to  be  in  such  a  plight;  and  that 
was  perhaps  the  unuttered  secret  of, 
Nietzsche.  At  first  glance  this  class 
seems  hardest  of  all  to  help.  Yet  when 
a  man  feels  the  need  deeply,  he  is  in 
the  hands  of  God  and  is  past  needing 
our  help.  If  he  will  inquire  into  his 
need,  whence  it  came  and  what  it  means, 
he  will  find  the  gate  of  faith  ajar.  But 
he  must  also  inquire  how  pure  the  de- 
sire is,  whether  it  is  mixed  with  ele- 
ments which  prevent  its  realization.  If 
it  is  merely  a  desire  to  know,  then  it  is 
not  yet  pure;  for  knowledge  is  not  re- 
ligion. The  curiosity  to  know  before  we 
are,  to  gather  information  and  remain  the 
same,  defeats  itself.  Though  a  man 
have  all  knowledge,  and  understand  all 
mysteries,  and  have  not  love — he  is  noth- 
ing. To  be  in  order  to  know  is  the  true 
order  of  faith.  Here  is  where  the  ag- 
nostic fails — he  demands  to  know  first. 
If  he  applied  his  demand  in  other  fields 
of  life,  he  would  never  know  anything. 
No  wonder  he  keeps  boggling  at  ques- 
tions and  problems,  while  the  only  solu- 
tion is  in  something  that  he  is  willing  to 
do  and  be.  Let  none  go  groping  furth- 
er till  he  has  striven  to  enter  this  open 
gate  that  leads  to  truth  and  life. 

If  we  go  down  to  the  root  of  the  mat- 
ter we  find  it  to  be  a  distrust  and  neg- 
lect of  prayer — a  distrust  born  of  neg- 
lect.    Men  in  our  day  talk  much  of  the 
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difficulties  of  prayer — that  there  may  be 
no  one  to  talk  to,  that  prayer  ought  not 
to  be  necessary,  that  we  have  grown  be- 
yond the  need  of  actually  speaking  our 
desire,  and  the  like.  Whereas  there  is 
but  one  real  difficulty  about  prayer 
— that  men  do  not  pray.  Why  do 
so  few  men  in  our'  day  actually  pray? 
Many  of  them  hold  prayer  to  be  good, 
and  some  would  admit,  quoting  the  Ten- 
nyson line,  that  more  things  are  wrought 
by  prayer  than  this  world  dreams  of. 
Yet  they  do  not  pray.  They  are  like 
Bos'n  Bill: 

"And  Bos'n  Bill  is  an  atheist  still, 
Except  sometimes  in  the  dark." 

Sometimes,  in  the  dark,  prayer  is 
wrung  from  their  hearts.  But  when  the 
peril  has  passed,  they  forget — and  are 
ashamed.  W'hy  should  it  be  so,  when 
prayer  is  the  oldest  force  in  our  human 
world  and  the  most  practical?  "Pray- 
er does  make  a  difference,"  said  a  skep- 
tical physician  in  a  recent  story.  "If  I 
knew  how,  I  mean  if  I  believed — oh, 
hang  it !  I'd  give  my  right  arm  for  a 
little  more  faith  and  a  little  less  knowl- 
edge." Not  less  knowledge,  but  more, 
is  what  he  needs.  Think  of  a  man  know- 
ing too  much  to  learn  anything  from 
Almighty  God !  What  vanity,  what  co- 
lossal conceit  is  there !  A  little  philoso- 
phy, said  Bacon,  inclineth  a  man  to  athe- 
ism, but  depth  of  philosophy  bringeth 
him  back  to  religion — and  Bacon  was  a 
master  of  those  who  know. 

So  subtle  is  the  doubt  of  prayer  in  our 
age  that  some  actually  mistake  it  for 
faith.  Much  is  said  of  the  reflex  influ- 
ence of  prayer,  and  the  Meredith  line  is 
recalled  :  "Who  rises  from  prayer  a  bet- 
ter man,  his  prayer  is  answered."  So  it 
is,  but  by  whom?  By  the  man  himself, 
lifting  himself  up  by  his  own  boot-straps? 
How  often  we  are  told  that  prayer  is 
meditation,  communion  with  our  higher 
self.  Not  so.  It  is  a  dialogue.  Any 
man  who  has  been  mercifully  prevented 
from  damning  himself  knows  that  it  is 
his  higher  self  that  needs  aid,  and  that 
some  blessed  help,  dropped  into  the  bal- 
ance at  the  critical  moment,  saved  him. 
It  is  not  enough  to  "rally  the  good  in  the 
depths  of  thyself."  We  need  God,  even 
if  we  are  not  able  to  realize  His  presence  : 

"Be  Thou  but  there — in  soul  and  heart, 
And  I  will  not  ask  to  feel  Thou  art." 

Too  much  of  our  modern  thought 
makes  us  think  too  much  about  ourselves 
— as  an  actor  keeps  his  mind  fixed  on  his 
face.  Our  real  need  is  to  forget  our 
tiny,  wee  bits  of  selves  and  escape  into 
a  life  other,  higher,  holier  than  our  own. 
This   is   the  good  of   prayer — it   swings 


the  doors  of  the  soul  outward,  and  sets 
us  free.  One  glance  at  your  sins,  said 
Dante,  and  pass  on.  Holiness,  happi- 
ness, health,  liberty — these  are  the  things 
that  come  of  escape  from  self  into  the 
great  fellowship.  Prayer  is  a  high  art 
to  be  mastered.  If  you  wanted  to  mas- 
ter the  music  of  Beethoven  you  would 
not  try  for  a  few  hours  and  then  give 
uo.  Not  thus  can  one  climb  that  stair- 
way of  song.  There  must  be  earnestness, 
sincerity,  persistence,  practice — only  so 
can  the  goal  be  attained.  Just  so  it  is 
with  the  high  and  sweet  art  of  prayer. 

For  prayer  has  its  laws,  and  one  of  the 
first  is  the  law  of  limitation.  Prayer 
is  not  magic,  not  omnipotent  energy  over- 
riding all  powers.  St.  Paul  prayed  with 
tears  that  the  affliction  which  he  called 
"a  thorn  in  the  flesh"  might  be  removed, 
but  it  remained.  He  learned  the  will  of 
God  from  his  unanswered  prayers.  We 
are  not  the  rulers  of  the  universe,  else 
there  would  be  chaos.  Nor  can  we  traf- 
fic with  the  Eternal.  True  prayer  is  the 
bringing  of  our  wayward  wills  into  har- 
mony with  the  will  of  God,  which  we 
must  obey  at  last  whether  we  will  or  no. 
There  is,  besides,  the  law  of  sincerity. 
Of  the  words  of  Jesus  that  have  come 
to  us  from  afar,  none  are  more  impres- 
sive than  His  rebuke  of  insincerity  in 
prayer.  For  Him  that  was  the  ultimate 
desecration.  To  pray  is  to  see  ourselves 
in  the  presence  of  the  awful  Divine  pur- 
ity— no  sin  concealed,  no  weakness  hid' 
den,  no  temptation  disguised;  and  when 
a  man  sees  himself  thus  he  will  pray 
with  humility  to  the  great  God  to  make 
him   what  he   ought  to  be. 

"When  thou  prayest,"  said  the  Teacher 
"enter  into  thy  closet  and  shut  the  door." 
That  is  the  law  of  concentration.  Shut 
out  the  noises  and  distractions  of  life, 
fix  your  mind  on  the  matter  of  chief 
concern,  and  pray.  This  law  holds  good 
everywhere.  No  student  can  master  his 
theme  save  by  obeying  it  rigidly.  What 
virtue  can  there  be  in  an  idle,  listless 
prayer?  Who  would  venture  into  the 
presence  of  a  great  man  with  careless, 
distracted  thought,  seeking  audience ! 
How  much  less  meander  into  the  awful 
silence  where  whisper  those  voices  which 
tell  us  what  life  is!  Yet  there  are  times 
when  we  are  weary  and  the  sky  is  heavy, 
when  we  need,  more  than  all,  to  be  still 
and  listen. 

Indeed,  it  is  the  intent  of  this  talk  to 
emphasize  the  art  of  listening.  To  listen 
is  the  best  part  of  prayer.  Let  a  man 
pour  out  his  heart,  its  loneliness,  its 
anxiety,  its  doubt,  its  sin ;  telling  all  to 
Him  who  knows  all — and  then  listen ! 
If  only  when  men  do  pray  they  would 
stay  for  the  answer !     The   Amen  thaf 
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follows  prayer  is  not  its  close,  but  its 
real  beginning.  All  the  masters  of  the 
spiritual  life  agree  that  it  is  not  what 
we  say  in  prayer,  but  what  we  hear  in  the 
silence,  that  teaches  and  helps  us  most. 
"Whoso  heareth  me  shall  not  be  con- 
fused,"— and  it  is  when  we  are  con- 
fused, fretful,  vexed,  discouraged,  that 
we  most  need  to  listen.  Therefore  said 
the  Psalmist,  "I  will  hear  what  the  Lord 
God  will  speak  in  me;  for  he  will  speak 
peace." 

Such  prayer  is  the  heart  of  life,  its 
fountain  of  cleansing  and  power,  its  se- 
cret of  endurance  and  victory.  Lincoln 
could  not  have  been  the  man  he  was 
without  it.  Wise  men  learn  by  listening 
to  One  wiser  and  holier  than  themselves. 
To  visit  the  sanctuary  of  silence,  were 
it  only  a  for  a  few  moments  each  day, 
is  a  habit  fraught  with  untold  meanings 
for  our  lives.  When  the  silver  cord  of 
prayer  is  loosened  within  us,  life  loses, 
imperceptibly,  its  finer  tones,  its  larger 


outlook,  its  most  real  satisfactions.  "In 
the  place  of  prayer,"  said  Woolman,  there 
is  safety."  Better  still,  there  are  grow- 
ing reserves  of  quietness  and  strength  and 
the  discovery  of  the  greatest,  simplest, 
sanest  fact  in  the  universe — that  the  ulti- 
mate relationship  is  that  of  person  with 
Person,   of   friend  with  Friend. 

So  consistent  a  testimony  is  worth 
heeding.  Surely  no  really  practical  man 
will  leave  so  great  a  fact  out  of  account, 
so  vital  a  force  unused.  What  we  want 
is  not  words,  for  what  are  they?  Not 
words,  but  what  is  much  better — a  sense 
of  peace,  of  power,  of  purity.  Are  there 
better  things  in  this  or  any  other  world 
than  these?  Does  not  every  man  long 
for  them  in  those  hours  when  he  thinks 
of  what  he  would  have  his  life  be? 
"Seek,  and  ye  shall  find ;  ask,  and  ye  shall 
receive."  There  is  more  wisdom  in  a 
whispered  prayer  than  in  all  the  libraries 
of  earth. 
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TUESDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  25,  1913— EMERSON 

Emerson,     Browning,    and     dear    old  heads  erect.     Being  Emersons,  they  were 

David  Swing  were  my  first  teachers  of  born    to    be    educated,    and    their    Aunt 

a    larger,    simpler    faith.     Others    have  Mary,  the  family  Sibyl,  did  not  let  them 

come  since,  each  bringing  a  message  of  forget  that  fact. 

beauty    and    of    truth.        But    Emerson  Our  first  picture  of  the  boy  Emerson 

came  first.     His  radiant  genius  touched  is  on  the  morning  after  the  death  of  his 

me  at  a  time  when  it  was  needed,  and  little  sister.     He  was  ten,  and  it  fell'to 

my  debt  to  him  is  very  great.     By  acci-  his  lot  to  conduct  the   family  worship, 

dent,  as  we  say,  his  essays  fell  into  my  His     mother   never     forgot   the     grave, 

hands,  and  the  world  seemed  to  move  sweet  prayer  of  that  morning.     Culture 

in   a   new   orbit.     The   memory  of   that  and    piety    were    habits    of    the    home, 

hour   is   an   oasis.     Though   years   have  Emerson  was  a  home  boy,   and   litera- 

come  and  gone,  his  spirit  has  lost  none  ture  was  his  play-ground.     He  was  bred 

of    its    spell.    Even   to   this   day,   when  to  it.     The  turn  of  a  phrase,  the  flutter 

the  sky  is  grey  and  the  way  is  dim,  he  of  a  fancy,  the  fall  of  a  period,  was  his 

lifts  me  out  of  the  valley  and  brings  me  joy.     He  stood  aloof  from  other  boys, 

to  the  City  set  upon  the  hill.  save  his  own  kin,  not  wilfully  but  natur- 

What  impressed  me  in  Emerson  was  ally.    At  fifteen  he  entered  Harvard,  and 

his   serenity,    his  benignity,    his   purity,  was  as  homeless  as  lads  of  his  kind  have 

Every  page  he  wrote  was  white,  and  it  always  been  in  college  halls.     He  des- 

would  not  be   easy   for  anyone  to  find  pised  mathematics.       The   best  part  of 

moral   evil   in  his  life.     He   listened  to  those  years  was   his  wide   reading  and 

the   sweet  and  clear  voice  of   his  soul,  his  incessant  practice  of  writing.       He 

trusted  it,  and  would   follow   no  other,  kept  a   note-book,   which   he    called   his 

To  read  the  story  of  his  life,  which  is  bank-account,  where  he  deposited  those 

more  a  record  of  ideas  than  of  events,  riches    which    rust    cannot   corrupt   nor 

is  to  see  a  beautiful  and  reverent  soul  thieves  break  through  and  steal, 

in  the  act  of  living  beautifully  and  rev-  Fortunately,    the     Journals     of    those 

erently.     He  dwelt  at  the  center  where  days     have    have    been     published,    and 

all  human  interests  are  one  in  the  life  there  we  find  the  seed-thoughts  of  his 

of  the  spirit,  hence  his  unique  power  of  later  essays.     Many  sentences  in  his  lec- 

making  men  better  than  themselves.    He  tures  were  taken,  as  we  now  see,  from 

touched  men  deeply,  genetically;  he  was  those  diaries  of  his  soul.     There  is  little 

an  opener  of  seeds;  all  good  things  were  humor  in  his  Journals,  for,  as  he  said, 

helped  by  him.     He  is  like  a  breath  of  every    man    is    grave    alone.     His    style 

air,   fresh   and  pure,  blowing   from  the  was  fresh,  unique,  and  original,  his  Aunt 

immortal  spaces.  Mary,  always  a  Spartan,  urging  him  to 

I.  speak   his   own   mind   in  his   own   way. 

Emerson  was  born  in  Boston.  May  He  won  a  Pr'lz*  for  a"  essay  on  *e 
25,  1803,  descended,  on  one  side,  from  a  Character  of  Socrates,  and  sent  the 
long  line  of  ministers,  and  on  the  other  money  to  his  mother  to  buy  a  shawl; 
from  a  race  of  shrewd,  thrifty  Yankee  but  it  went  to  the  baker  instead  After 
farmers.  So  we  find  in  him,  to  the  end.  college  he  taught  school  for  a  spell,  and 
a  sky  quality  of  ethereal  thought  joined  then  spent  a  lonesome  winter  in  the 
with  a  sage-like  simplicity  of  homely  South  in  quest  of  health.  Returning  he 
common-sense.  Religion  slept  warm  in  entered  the  Divinity  School  having  dedi- 
the  boy,  and  moral  sentiment  filled  the  cated  his  life  to  the  church, 
chalice  of  his  mind.  He  was  a  frail  Meanwhile,  his  b/other  William  was  in 
child,  grave  and  shy,  with  a  hesitating  Germany,  torn  by  doubts  and  asking  ad- 
courtesy  of  address — slight  of  figure,  vice  of  Goethe  whether  he  should  enter 
crowned  with  rich  brown  hair,  looking  the  pulpit.  Goethe  gave  the  same  ad- 
at  you  with  blue  eyes  so  deep  that  they  vice  that  Peter  Bohler  gave  Wesley — 
seemed  to  have  no  bottom.  When  he  preach  as  if  you  had  faith  until  you 
was  almost  three,  his  father  remarked  find  it.  Ralph  fell  In  love  with  Ellen 
that  he  did  not  read  as  well  as  he  Tucker,  a  girl  of  frail,  flower-like 
should.  There  were  five  boys  in  the  beauty,  a  victim  of  the  great  white 
family,  and  the  father  died  early,  leav-  plague.  They  were  married  soon  after 
ing  the  mother  to  struggle  with  a  hard  he  had  settled  as  a  pastor  in  Boston,  and 
lot ;  but  she  had  that  pervasive  cheerful-  his  mother  came  to  live  with  him,  as 
ness  which  smoothed  the  wrinkles  out  had  always  been  his  dream.  As  a 
of  poverty.  If  the  two  oldest  boys  had  preacher  Emerson  was  gracious,  benign, 
but  one  overcoat,  it  did  not  matter,  impressive,  having  an  exquisite  sense  of 
They   were    Emersons   and    held    their  the  fitness  of  things.     Besides,  he  had 
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one  of  the  sweetest  voices  heard  in  the  thinking    feels    stuffy    and    the    infinite 

last  century — a  voice  with  a  soul  in  it,  Outdoors  real  and  alluring.     Of  course, 

as  Froude   said  of   Newman;   soft,   but  there  was  protest,  as  is  always  so  when 

strangely  searching.     But  he  was  troub-  a  new  voice  speaks.     Some  did  not  un- 

led  about   the   communion    service.     Its  derstand  what  he  was  saying,  but  they 

meaning   had   evaporated    for   him,    and  knew  it  was  dangerous.    Howbeit.  a  few 

he  could  not  celebrate  it.  listened  to  a  voice  as  soft  as  rain  that 

Sorrow    came;    his    wife    faded     and  seemed  to  bring  the  age  of  gold  again, 

died;  he  resigned  his  pulpit  and  turned  Dean  Stanley  said,  when  he  visited  this 

to  literature.    Lonely,  ill,  and  sad,  he  set  country,  that   he  heard  many  speakers, 

sail  for  the  East,  visiting  Sicily,  Greece,  but  only  one  voice— the  voice  of  Emer- 

Rome,  and  England.    More  than  all  else  son.       Or,    rather,    he   heard   the    same 

he   wanted    to    see    Coleridge,     Words-  voice  everywhere.     To-day  his  influence 

worth,  Landor,  and  Carlyle.     He  found  fulfills  his  lofty  words: 
Carlyle  out  on  the  farm  eating  his  heart 


"Go,  speed  the  stars  of  thought 
On  to  their  shining  goals." 


out,  and  one  of  the  few  things  about 
which  that  sage  and  his  wife  agreed  was 
that  the  visit  of  Emerson  was  as  if  an 
angel  had  alighted  from  the  blue,  and 
vanished.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a 
life-long  friendship.  Emerson  returned  ?:"\lKJ\  ™ul*  c 
home  and  lived  for  a  time  in  the  old 
Hawthorne  manse  at  Concord.  There 
he  wrote  his  essay  on  Nature,  taking 
time  the  while  to  sell  an  edition  of  Sar- 
tor Resartus  and  send  the  money  to  his 
friend.       The   essay   on   Nature   was   a 

rhapsody,    yet    it     contains,    as     Carlyle  ,  <        , 

said,  the  ground-plan  of  the  thought  of    P?„aJ£^_  wa/  £mq?eL  aA  u^!k?_*,e 
its  author. 


Emerson  set  up  his  home  in  Concord, 
married  again,  and  wrote  his  essays. 
Sorrow  came  once  more,  and  he  lost  his 
horn  he  wrote  the 
Threnody.  He  was  now  in  the  full 
glow  of  his  genius,  and  the  most  rad- 
iant soul  who  has  walked  under  our 
skies.  Not  only  radiant,  but  radiating 
— full  of  a  mystic,  fertilizing  power 
which   none   can   define.     His   eloquence 
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incandescence  of  Beecher  as  the  intel- 
lectual enthusiasm  of  Parker.  It  was 
a  calm  music  of  the  mind,  as  subtle  as  a 

Once  a  preacher,   always  _  a  preacher.  perfume,  as  penetrating  as  light.     When 

So  it  was  with  Emerson— his  essays  be-  he  spoke  life  seemed  to   drop  some  of 

ing  the  distilled  essence  of  innumerable  its  veils>  and  the  Upiands   of  the  spirit 

Puritan  sermons,  the  riddle  of  Samson  became  as  real  as  the  earth.     What  he 

having  repeated  itself  in  the  history  of  taught     he    waS— character    lighting    up 

that  mighty   faith      What  an  appeal  to  iike  an  altar   lamp  the  message    of  his 

young   men   was    his    address    on    "The  words 

American  Scholar"  It  is  our  declara-  So  he  went  to  and  fr0j  and  where  he 
tion  of  Intellectual  independence,  a  plea  went  there  went  faith>  hope(  and  light 
for  integrity  and  valor  of  intellect  Then  Those  were  fertile  years>  rich  in  the  best 
followed  the  Divinity  School  Address,  things  we  have  in  our  literature.  He 
a  declaration  of  Spiritual  independence  took  part  in  the  war  against  dust, 
—a  paper  every  minister  shou  d  read  brought  on  by  a  crude  science.  Social- 
over  and  over  again.  It  searches  the  ism?  even  in  its  refined  form  at  Brook 
soul  of  the  man  m  the  pulpit,  asking  him  Farnii  he  could  not  accept  A  certain 
to  give  us  living  bread,  not  crumbs  sagacjty,  not  unmixed  with  humor,  held 
swept  up  from  the  past ;  a  faith  that  is  him  aloof.  He  made  plea  for  the  rights 
alive,  not  a  tradition.  The  Lord  had  of  man  against  slavery,  as  he  had  done 
need  of  a  great  outside  preacher,  an  for  the  rights  of  the  soul  against  tradi- 
authentic  messenger  of  the  best  things.  tion.     He  saw  the  greatness  of  Lincoln. 

^ru      i  '         •                        •           ,    ,    ,  ,  and  proclaimed  him  "the  gentlest  mem- 

I  he    foregoing     generations     beheld  ory  of  our  worid."     The  civil  war,  with 

,u         u.u  "a             a,Crt    t0,    f a<ie ;     we'  ^s  awful  human  harvest,  and  its  melting 
through  their  eyes.     Why  should  not  we  of    many    mjn;ons    into    unityi    subdued 
also    enjoy   an   original    relation   to   the  him.     How  noble  he  was,  how  gracious, 
universe?     Why  should  not  we  have>  a  how  iuminous  with  benign  light! 
religion  of  revelation  to  us,  not  the  his- 
tory of  theirs?     The  sun  shines  to-day  IIJ- 
also.     There  is  more   wool  and  flax  in  What     did     Emerson     teach?      Some 
the  fields."  think  of  him  as  a  kind  of  Poor  Richard 
There  spoke  the  prophet-voice,   mak-  of   our   higher    economies — a   maker   of 
ing   plea    for   reality    and    freshness    of  Maxims,  his  gospel  series  of  vagrant  in- 
faith.     Ether     seems     to    cling    to     his  sights,   as   though   he   strung  pearls   to- 
words,  and  as  one  reads  the  old  way  of  gether  without  regard  to  their  shape  or 
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color.  That  is  to  err,  mistaking  the 
manner  of  his  teaching  for  its  substance. 
His  style  was  indeed  runic,  orphic,  mys- 
tical, aphoristic,  but  what  he  taught  is 
as  clear  as  sunlight,  going  down  into 
the  depth  and  up  into  the  heights  as 
silent  electricity  goes.  As  Arnold  said, 
he  was  not  a  philosopher  like  Kant,  but 
"a  friend  and  aider  of  those  who  live 
in  the  spirit."  He  did  not  try  to  fit 
truth  together  and  make  it  logical,  as 
little  folk  play  with  toy  blocks.  He  was 
no  maker  of  a  system,  knowing  that  the 
best  laid  plans  of  mice  and  men  gang 
aft  aglee. 

Emerson  was  a  poetic-seer.  He  did 
not  argue ;  he  opened  the  windows.  He 
held  that  what  we  need  is  light,  and 
that  the  truth,  when  once  disclosed,  re- 
veals its  own  logic.  He  wanted  men  to 
have  a  fresh,  vital,  vivid  relation 
with  truth.  So  far  from  disparaging 
the  past,  much  of  his  work  was  an  effort 
to  make  men  familiar  with  the  great 
souls  of  other  times.  But  he  did  hold 
that  truth  is  infinite,  and  that  God  has 
not  exhausted  His  eloquence.  There- 
fore he  lived  with  forward-looking  soul, 
in  the  attitude  of  expectation.  He 
peeped  into  every  cradle,  as  Holmes 
said,  looking  for  new  messiahs.  Beyond 
"a  few  fundamental  truths  he  made  no 
effort  for  finality,  keeping  the  doors 
ajar  for  other  visitors. 

Of  these  basic  truths  there  were  three 
— the  primacy  of  the  soul,  the  spirit- 
uality of  nature,  and  the  immediacy  of 
God.  Let  us  take  them  in  reverse  or- 
der. To  Emerson,  God  was  not  the  sum" 
of  all  things,  as  the  pantheists  say,  but 
the  over-brooding,  indwelling  Soul  of 
all  things,  an  ineffable  hallowing  Pres- 
ence in  the  world ;  in  distant  seas  that 
drift  and  sing,  in  red  sunsets,  in  flowers, 
and  in  the  soul  of  man.  Our  words 
are  frail  and  cold  when  we  try  to  speak 
of  God.  but  when  He  touches  our  hearts 
our  speech  becomes  lyrical  and  sweet. 
It  is  the  Divine  presence  which  makes 
the  aspect  of  Nature  devout,  and  gives 
to  all  her  shapes  their  haunting  beauty. 
Such  is  the  gospel  of  the  essays  on  "The 
Over-Soul"  and  "Spiritual  Laws,"  so 
aglow   with    bright,    revealing   insight. 

Hence  the  spirituality  of  Nature. 
Since  God  is  in  all  the  forms  that  life 
and  beauty  take.  His  miracles  are  one 
with  the  blowing  clover  and  the  falling 
rain.  Nature,  in  her  ministry  to  man, 
feeds  his  body  with  her  life,  and  feeds 
his  soul  with  her  spirit  of  Beauty.  She 
gives  him  his  language.  All  his  meta- 
phors are  drawn  from  her,  because  she 
is  a  Divine  metaphor,  an  infinite  par- 
able.    But   she  is    austere   in   her   disci- 


pline. She  trains  the  intellect  by  her 
order,  her  unity  in  variety,  her  opening 
vistas  and  lifting  skies.  She  is  moral, 
and  her  laws  are  ten  thousand  com- 
mandments. Break  them,  and  you  are 
her  slave ;  obey  them,  and  she  is  your 
servant.  She  is  just,  and  gives  each 
man  due  "Compensation."  Sin  and  pun- 
ishment grow  out  of  the  same  stem,  not 
arbitrarily  by  fiat,  but  by  law.  By  this 
law,  the  oppressor  is  oppressed,  the 
thief  steals  from  himself,  and  the  liar 
becomes  a  lie.  Escape  there  is  none. 
The  success  of  sin  is  its  failure;  its 
pleasure  is  suffering.  These  were  not 
ideas  to  set  the  bay  afire.  Nor  did  they. 
But  Emerson,  by  the  quality  of  his  gen- 
ius, made  them  so  vivid  that  they  hush- 
ed men  with  an  overwhelming  solemnity. 

So  also  his  vision  of  the  primacy  of 
the  soul.  If  God  is  in  all  things,  the 
soul  rises  out  of  Divine  depths  and 
climbs  a  shining  Jacob  ladder.  Why 
fear  evolution?  It  is  only  the  Divine 
way  of  doing  things.  Therefore  his  ap- 
peal for  "Self-reliance."  If  the  soul  is 
akin  to  God  we  can  rely  on  it,  because 
it  is  reliable.  Its  holiest  promptings  are 
divine  voices,  its  visions  revelations. 
What  Plato  thought  we  may  think; 
what  the  saints  have  felt  we  may  feel. 
Have  the  courage  to  be  yourself,  not  an 
echo,  not  an  imitator.  He  does  not  ar- 
gue in  behalf  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  It  is  self-evident.  Of  the  future 
life  he  is  incurious.  It  is  here  even  now, 
for  the  sky  begins  at  the  top  of  the 
ground.  _ 

By  this  light  Emerson  lived.  The 
great  griefs  of  his  own  life  were  those 
of  bereavement.  His  cries  after  the 
loss  of  his  wife  and  boy,  coming  from 
one  so  controlled  and  calm,  were  mem- 
orable. But  they  were  cries  of  loneli- 
ness, not  of  despair.  Other  ills  he  did 
not  seem  to  fear.  Drudgery,  calamity, 
want,  he  had  found  to  be  teachers  of 
wisdom  and  eloquence.  But  the  tender 
strokes  of  death  touched  him  deeply, 
and  evoked  the  only  note  of  pathos  in 
his  life.  Perhaps  the  deepest  meaning 
of  his  poetry  is  that  we  must  not  love 
so  that  our  loved  ones  become  indis- 
pensible  to  our  lives.  It  is  dangerous. 
Death  is  never  far  away.  Besides,  the 
more  able  we  are  to  stand  alone  the 
more  tenderly  and  truly  we  are  able  to 
love.  He  has  something  to  teach  us 
here,  as  in  the  essay  on  Power  he  has 
real  wisdom  for  the  man  of  low  vitality. 

IV. 

So  much  for  an  outline  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Emerson.  It  is  only  a  skeleton 
which   his   genius    clothed    with    warm 
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flesh  and  many-colored  beauty.  The 
foundation  of  his  fine  intellect  was  in 
the  unfailing  life  of  God.  His  thought 
was  not  a  system,  but  an  insight;  not  a 
statement,  but  a  movement.  He  saw 
truth  because  he  was  pure  of  heart.  He 
seemed  to  live  in  the  soft  air  of  all 
things  beautiful  and  true,  and  his  min- 
istry to  the  higher  life  was  deep  and 
fruitful.  All  men  felt  that  life  was  en- 
larged and  enriched  because  the  soul  of 
Emerson  passed  through  it.  What  a 
life  to  live,  what  a  tradition  to  leave  to 
mankind ! 

Yet  there  were  obvious  limitations  in 
his  teachings,  of  which  we  may  name 
three.  He  lacked  a  vivid  social  sense. 
He  lived  aloof  and  apart  from  the 
crowd,  and  the  tragedy  of  the  human 
underworld  was  hardly  more  than  a 
rumor.  There  would  be  beauty,  no- 
bility and  moral  splendor  in  a  world  of 
Emersons,  but  little  community  feeling. 
Sorrow  he  knew,  but  sin  was  almost  a 
myth.  He  did  not  face  that  problem,  or 
if  he  did  he  kept  his  vision  to  himself. 
At  least  he  kept  it  out  of  his  pages. 
Still,  it  is  good  to  have  one  writer  upon 
whose  pages  that  shadow  does  not  fall. 
His  teaching  about  prayer  falls  far 
short.  Prayer,  he  said,  is  the  soliloquy 
of  a  jubilant  and  beholding  soul.  So 
far,  so  good ;  but  many  men  are  neither 
jubilant  nor  beholding.  Their  wings 
are  broken  and  soiled  and  they  cannot 
attain  to  the  heights,  whence  to  look  on 
the  infinite  stretched  abroad  in  smiling 
repose.  No  man  can  fathom  prayer 
who  regards  it  as  a  soliloquy. 

Of  like  kind  is  his  saying  that  "the 
soul  knows  no  persons."  Surely  the 
truth  is  just  the  other  way  round.  At 
any  rate,  personality  is  the  highest  thing 
we  know  or  can  know.  Emerson 
thought  there  is  something  higher,  but 
he  could  not  tell  what  it  is.  Nor  can 
anyone  else.  This  explains  why  his 
vision  of  Christ  was  blurred.  Chris- 
tianity is  the  religion  of  a  Person,  and 
its  salvation  is  a  personal  friendship. 
Our  Yankee  Plato  saw  in  the  future  a 
church  based  upon  moral  science.  He 
knew  it  would  be  cold  and  bare  at  first 
— a  naked  babe  in  a  manger  again.    But 


he  felt  that  it  would  gather  beauty, 
music,  and  poetry.  It  is  a  vain  hope. 
Religion  is  more  than  worship  of  the 
moral  law.  Prayer  is  not  soliloquy;  it 
is  a  dialogue  ineffable  and  intimate. 
Faith  asks  for  warmth  as  well  as  light 
in  which  to  hang  her  pictures.  For  all 
that,  we  love  Emerson — just  because  his 
own  personality,  making  his  truth  so 
vivid  and  lovely,  contradicted  his  error. 

V. 

Emerson  became,  in  his  last  years,  a 
towering  and  symbolic  figure  among  us. 
His  home  was  like  a  shrine,  and  pil- 
grims came  from  afar — elect  minds  of 
many  lands.  Nor  was  that  strange.  He 
had  the  most  precious  of  all  gifts  to 
man — insight,  spiritual  sagacity,  and  that 
vision  without  which  the  people  perish. 
More  than  any  other  man  of  his  day,  he 
made  the  Kingdom  of  the  Spirit  some- 
thing more  than  a  visionary  scene  sus- 
pended in  the  sky.  In  old  age,  as  in 
youth,  he  was  serene,  grave,  benignant 
— like  a  City  set  upon  a  Hill;  and  of  his 
fame  there  will  be  no  end. 

Of  those  closing  years  his  daughter 
Ellen  was  the  visible  providence — 
traveling  with  him,  aiding  his  failing 
memory,  bringing  order  out  of  the  chaos 
of  his  manuscripts,  and  in  all  things  his 
watchful  guardian.  She  was  of  the  old 
faith,  but  her  reverence  for  her  father 
was  a  kind  of  religion.  The  last  public 
appearance  of  Emerson  a  lecturer  was 
in  the  Old  South  church.  His  memory 
failed,  and  Ellen,  who  was  sitting  near, 
gently  led  him  away.  Strong  men  wept 
like  children  as  he  passed  out  the  door, 
knowing  that  his  voice  would  be  heard 
no  more.  At  the  funeral  of  Longfel- 
low, a  life-long  friend,  he  remarked  that 
it  was  a  beautiful  face  but  that  he  could 
not  recall  the  name. 

One  month  later  he  fell  ill.  and  the 
end  came  like  a  divine  sunset.  Forty 
years  dropped  away,  his  deep  eyes 
opened,  and  'he  said,  "My  beautiful 
boy !"  and  went  to  sleep.  At  the  grave- 
side in  Sleepy  Hollow  Freeman  Clarke 
said :  "When  we  think  of  such  a  soul 
as  Emerson,  we  think  only  of  life : 
'Tis  death  is  dead,  not  he." 
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